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Corn Planting Machines. 


_ No machine has yet been introduced in Okio for plant- 
ing corn that has been generally approved or extensively 
used by our corn growing farmers. Most of those 
brought here from eastern States are too small, and easi- 
ly clogged by stalks, &c.; others are too complicated and 
difficult to manage. * It would seem, however, that a ma- 
chine might be invented which would effect great saving 
of time and labor in’‘planting corn. Will not some ingen- 
ious corn planter try his skill for that purpose. It hes 
been stated in the Ohio Cultivator, that D. Lapham, Eaq., 
of Champaign county, has acorn planting machine which 
he and his neighbors are much pleased with; bat no par- 
ticular description is given. 





Emery’s Arnany Daitt Barrow. 


This is a very useful machine for market gardeners; 
also for some farming purposes, as sowing broom corn, 
field beets, earrots, ruta bagas, peas, beans, &c. Itcan 
be used by hand or by horse power, and is easily regula- 
ted for different kinds of seeds and various distances.— 
Price, $12,at the Albany Agricultural warehouse. 








Bacuexier’s Cons PLanter appears to be the most gen- 
erally approved machine for this purpose now in use in 
New York and other States. Its form is similar to e 
plow without moald-boards, with a hopper placed upon 
the beam. ‘The seeds are dropped by two wooden slides 
or arms, which are moved alternately by a crank motion 
in and out at the bottom of the hopper—these arms hav- 
ing cups or cavities which fill with corn, and as they are 
drawn out and over the pipe or tube, are dropped into it, 
and full to the groand beneath the share. Price $15.—Rep. 

S. B. Ag. 


Great Crop of Indian Corn. 
Resvuuits or Hich Cuttore anp Cuosr PLANtine. 


Mr. Bartuam:—In compliance with your request, [ 
will now give you a statement, as near correct as i 
ble, abont the large crop of corn mentioned in the culti- 
vator of Ist January, 1849. ‘The land is Ohio river bot- 
tom, narrow, and wet next to the hill. The Ohio bottom 
are clay lightly mixed with sand on the river side. I made 
the wet side dry by covered drains and open ditehes. The 
land had been in pasture for seven years. In the last two 
years of this time, forty hogs were fattened on on it, and 
about thirty head of work oxen fed on it through the 
winter with corn fodder in the stalk. 

In the course of the summer preceding working this 
ground, J made a compost pile as fellows: I commenced 
the base abont ten feet wide, going lengthwise for quan- 
tity. The bottom course consisted of fresh stable and 
yard manure, laid down two feet deep. The second 
course consisted of sandy loam eighteen or twenty inches 
deep. Third cours», ashes, made by buruing wood and 
stone coal together. about the depth of the last course.— 
The whole was well covered with saw dust as a protec- 
tion from bleaching and wasting by the weather. When 
finished, the pile was about six feet high, rounding on the 
top, and one hundred and fifty feet long. Standing in 
this shape over winter the materials seemed to assimalate 
well, and did net waste and diminish mach in bufk. Ear- 
ly in the spring this compost pile was cut down, well mix- 
ed and carted out and spread evenly over the surface of 
the ground. 5 thapgic 

Iam not learned in chemistry, still I find. ‘facta 
and suggestions may be gathered from papers and books 
written by learned men. My reason for putting the fresh 
stable and yard manure in the bottom, covered by sandy 
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loam, was, to retain the gasses that might eseape by us- 
cending, and shouldany of the alkalie properties of the 
ashes descend, the loam would absorb and retain that al- 
80, so that the loam would, in the end, be a very valuable 
part of the pile. The result, I think, proved that I was 
not mistaken. 

At the proper season the ground was carefully plowed 
with a good.sod plow, then rolled with a heavy log roller, 
drawn by two yoke of oxen, making the surface smooth 
and compressing the sward furrows close. The ground 
was then well harrowed the same way it was plowed and 
marked out four feet apart, and the’seed planted in drills 
as near one foot from one stalk to another as could be. 
The kind of seed used was a large gourd seed obtained 
from a present of seed corn sent to me in 1847 by my re- 
spected friend H. N. Gillet of Quaker bottom. The corn 
was carefully worked three times—first by a corn harrow, 
and twiee with a cultivator, followed by hands to remove 
weeds, suckers, extra stalks, &c., some time after the 
corii came up, the season with us was rather dry, but 
about the first of July fine rains came on, and by this 
time the rootshad reached the decomposing sed, and com- 
post, which gave the plants a beautiful color und an ex- 
traordinary growth. The corn eared well, and turned off 
a crop exceeding my expectations. This induced me to 
measure the ground. The result was, eleven acres, pro- 
ducing two hundred and thirty-eight shocks, yielding six 
and one half bushels to the shock, making in all, fifteen 
hundred and forty-seven bushels of corn of superior qual- 
ity. (Say 1404 bushels per acre on the whole field.) 

I began to raise cofn on improved’plans in 1845. The 
result was, in 1845, off one measured acre I bad 105 bu.; 
second year, 115 bu.; third year, 126 bu-; fourth year, 
as stated above; and Iam well sutisfied theres still room 
for progress. 

I have learned by experience that there is a great sav- 
ing of stable and yard manure by gathering it as it is 
produced, and composting it with some kind of earth or 
material that will absorb and retain the amonia and other 
fertilizing qualities. The same plan will also do well 
with him as ashes, as ii will retain their alkaline propor- 
tiou, and render them more effectual when applied to a 
crop. I have also learned, that ground in high condition 
is easier worked and kept clean. When the ground is 
wholy occupied with corn, it will exclude weeds and leave 
the ground in fine condition for a succeeding crop. 

For acorn crop, I am in favor of a deep and thorough 
preparation before planting, and then, after the corn 
comes up, working with light implements, such as the 
harrow and the cultivator. 

Lam truly gratified to learn, by the Cultivator, that 
the spirit of improvement is increasing among our Ohio 
farmers. Respectfully yours, &c., 

Joun Laucury. 

Rockville, Adams Co., April 18, 1849. 


Large Corn Crops—Experiments, 


Eprror On1o Cuitivator:—I undertook, last spring, 
to see how mach corn I could raise upon an acre of land; 
and told several of my neighbors that I expected to raise 
150 bushels, I always intended to offer my experiment 
for publication in your paper, but I have neglected to do 
so until now. Although the ground I had to make my 
experiment on was first rate Ohio bottom land; yet it had 
been cropped with corn for some six or seven years in suc- 
cession, aud generally with very little manure, and some- 
times none at all. The ground was well plowed with a 
common plow first, and followed by a three coulter sub- 
soil plow; the ground was laid off in raews—two rows 
about sixteen inches apart, the nearest of the next two 
rows about three feet off: In these rows I planted corn,a 
single grain about eighteen inches apart, consequently 
could only horse-hoe the cormin the widest spaces, hand- 
hoeing the other; and the corn grew »o thick and tall I 
could only do this three times. The corn I used for seed 
is called, abéut here, the twin corn, which ears better than 
any | have seen, through the ears are, perhaps, not quite 
as large as single eared corn; but I think more product- 








ive. [had aquarter of aneere of this lot of corn care- 
fully measured. gathered and weighed on the cob—it 
weighed 2211 Ibs. which is 8844 Ibs. for the sere. I neg- 
lected to shell and weigh a bashel of. this corn, until this 
day. I found, taking the ears as they come, it took 142 
to make a heaped bushel, and 118 just pr eda bushel 
of 56 lbs. The cobs of which weighed just 9 Ibs,;. then 
65 Ibs. of this corn, in the ear, containéd a bushel, and 
the acre produced 136 bushels and 4-65ths.. This result 
fell below my expectation, although, in its and 
appearance, it wasall I had expected of it. Thad ano‘h- 
er field near this I made the above expéfiment upon, 
which has been in corn more than twenty years in suc- 
cession, and generally without manure, plapted in hills 
about 34 one way, and 4 to 44 feet the othe#: 

about three stalks in the hill, which I, and seve 

estimated had on it about 120 bushels te the 

the: same kind of land, and the same. kind of seeti [ 
measured and gathered the fourth of an acre of this lot, 
but circumstances prevented me from weighing it. The 
corn upon this lot was considered to be a little heavier 
eared; but I new su that I over estimated this crop 
some ten or twelve bushels to the acre. 

I have on two occasions sowed turnips among the grow- 
ing corn on this ground, both times with better success 
than I expected; having about 100 bushels of corn, by 
cart load measure, and about as many of turnips by esti- 
mation. As this statement may appear extravagant in 
regard to the raising so much corn to the acre annually, 
I think proper to remark, that the bottom land upon 
which the crops I have described is produced, is generally 
overflowed by the high waters in the winter season, which 
leaves, always, some deposit, and sometimes two or three 
inches, which appears to restore it for another crop. 

Notwithstanding these fertilizing overflows, 1 am of 
the opinion, if this land was grassed two or three years, 
it would produce several bushels more corn to the acre. 
As a matter of course, these crops were well cultivated, 
and now having tried the experiment twice of planting 
and cultivating corn in the manner described in first lot, 
I give it as my opinion, that on good land the extra pro- 
duce, will pay as well, or better, for the extra labor as the 
labor bestowed upon the corn crop in the ordinary way. 

Respectfully, &c. Joun B. Bayxess. 

Portland, Jefferson Co., é. April, 1849. 


~~ 


The Corn Crop and its Culture, 
In THE Miami VaLiey 

M. B. Batenam, Esa.—Dear Sir: In answer to your 
enquiries as to the amount of corn raised on the Miami 
Valley, its mode of culture, &c., I would state it is im- 
possible to give a correct estimate of the total amount; I 
will therefore give you what I believe to be the average 
crop per acre, for the two last years, on our bottom lands 
that were cultivated in what I believe to be the best pos- 
sible manner. My estimate for last yéar is from 75 to 80 
bushels per acre; this year (1848, which has been rather 
too dry,) from 65 to 70 bushels. This year the grain was 
dryer and better than last year. 

The mode of culture that-experience proves to m 
mind to be best, is (for bottom lands) to plow deep, mar 
out light, from 4 to 44 feet apart each way, put from 4 
to 5 grains in a hill, harrow the corn first, then go through 
with the cultivator, and if necessary hoe and clean the 
hill, then plow three times, and plow deep. Last year 
(1847) I had twelve acres cultivated in this way, that av- 
eraged 82 bushels per acre; the field had been in corn the 
year before, on sward. The average expense of culture 
und putting to market, is,say $5, per acre; this for 12 
acres is te : $60 00 
Interest on land, (worth $50, per acre) 





Total expense 
Average price of corn at 25 cents per bu.—and 
“7. 70 bu. the average yield; then 12 acres gave 
bushels, worth . $210 00 
Deduct expenses 


Leaves net profit on 12 acres 66.6. sseveerers 


$114 00 
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This may seem like @ large estimate, but I believe it to 
be correct. However, I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that all whe have rich bottom lands, and give the 
crop the requisite number of dressings, get this average 
of corn, for more depends on having the work done in 
the proper time, and well done, than in the number of times 
you skim through it. 
” Our corn here is principally sold to the distiller. 
Respectfully yours, Tuos. Dopps. 
Nors.—The foregoing communication was written last 
fall, in answer toa letter written by us as Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture. The letter not giving 
apy statistics was omitted in the Report of the Board, but 
will be read with interest by many of our readers at this 
particular season—Ep. 





Wire Fences, 

We have been requested to give information in regard 
to the construction, cost, &c., cf wire fences. Several of 
the leading agricultural papers are recommending this 
kind of fence, for farm purposes as well as ornamental 
grounds; and it may be that in some situations, or dis- 
tricts, it will be found economical; but, in our opinion, 
this can only be where timber or stone is scarce, and the 
Osage Orange will not endure the climate. We have 
never seen a good specimen of wire fence, and therefore 
will not express any decided opinion in regard t> it; but 
we do not see how it can be made a sure and lasting pro- 
tection against large and small animals, without incurring 
large expense. We think the wires must be placed at 
less distance apart, near the ground, than has been direct- 
ed, in order to exclude small pigs, dogs, &c., especially 
as the wires will spring apart on pressure between them: 
then the fence being almost invisible, it will be liable to 
severe trial from unruly cattle, on highways especially. 
But of all this, we leave our readers to judge till experi- 
ments furnish the proof. The two following articles, 
are the best we have seen on the subject of construction 
and cost. 

Wire Fences. 


Iam glad to see the attention of farmers turned to 
this subject, as I believe at no distant day wire fence must 
become the leading kind generally over the Union. It is 
true that there is a difficulty in fencing against hogs, but 
even that can be overcome without much trouble as is 
hereafter suggested. ‘ 

I have never yet had any made, but intend to make a 
sample next spring. I have given the subjact, however, 
a good deal of thought, and made inquiries and figures 
thereupon. From some small experiments I have made, 
there can be no doubt but my figures are mainly correct. 
I shall use No. 11 wire, cedar posts, as they are the most 
durable; and shall set them six rods apart, making the 
fence five strands high. The post being set, I should be- 
gin by boring an'¥nch hole through each, at eighteen inch- 
es from the ground. then another hole eight inches from 
that, the next ten inches; then twelve inches; then four- 
teen inches, making the fence five feet two inches high. 
After the wires have been drawn through and straitened 
tight, drive plugs into the holes at each side to hold them 
in their places. Between each post, and one rod apart, 
drive down a stake, saw into it opposite each wire, per- 
haps an inch, lay in the wire, and drive in a shingle nail 
to keep it in its place. It would be less trouble to drive 
asmall spike into the post and wind the wire round it by 
one turn rather than to bore the holes; though the ex- 
pense would even be more. 

_ The wire ought to be prepared in the same manner that 
it is for briages, boiled in linseed oil for a quarter of an 


times. This anneals, and at the same time coats the wire 
and saves painting it. If, however, there be but a small 
quantity to put up, it would be better to heat the wire, 
and afterwards paint it. Coal tar would also be an excel- 
lent substance for that purpose. Now for the expense. 
A strand of No. 11 wire, 80 rods long, weighs 

25 Ibs. 

Eighty rods of fence would weigh 125 Ibs. at 7 


Fourteen red cedar posts, 25 cents each 
Eeghty-five stakes, 1 cent each 

Preparing wire and painting 

Setting posts and stakes 

Putting up fence, including spikes or boring posts. 


1 00: 
Contingencies 1 00 


Outside cost for 80 rods of wire fence 
r roa; but the ac c Ny 


This would be 22 cents 
the farmer would not be 20 cents. 

On most farms, where there is plenty of timber for 
posts, it would not cost bat about 16 cents per red: But 
allowing for all contingencies, and that it costs 25 cents 
a rod, it is then by far the cheapest fence that can be 

uilt. 

In order to fence against hogs, I would drive down 
short posts and put on boards about two feet, and put 
the wires above, but nearer together. I think that no 
hog that ought to go at large would ever get through.— 
For all other kinds of stock, it would be impenetrable. A 
neighbor of mine, who is compelled to fence against a 
whole village of street cows, put but two strands across 
a stream, whére his fence was washed away, and it has 
proved a perfect protection. I have seen the cows walk 
up to it, but have never yet known one to attempt to get 
through, although the temptation between a fresh pasture 
and the dry streets was very great, I have no doubt. 


T. C. Perers. 
Darien, N. Y., November, 1848. [Am. Ag. 


Exprertment 1 Wire Fence Maxixa. 


Messrs. Editors:—Believing that my brother farmers 
feel an interest in whatever experiments others may try, 
whether useful or otherwise in themselves considered—es- 
pecially if the facts are stated so that they can practice, 
throw away, or improve upon them, as their judgment 
may direct--I have been induced to send you my experi- 
ence in making wire fence. 


During the last fall, I construeted 104 rods of wire 
fence in the following manner: I placed red cedar posts 
one rod apart, the posts being sawed about 34 inches 
square at the bottom, and 33 by 2 inches at the top, and 
set firmly in the ground to.{he depth of 24 feet. I then 
bore holes throngh the posts with a 4 inch bit—the upper 
one 44 feet from the ground, and then 9, 84, 74, and 6 
inches below, using 5 wires. Five inches below the low- 
er wire, I placed a board 14 inches wide, (with a short 
post in the centre, to which I nailed the; board,) which 
comes near enough to the ground. I then drew. the 
wires through the posts and strained them by means of a 
lever, one end of which I stuck in the ground. I then 
looped the end of the wire around the lever, near the 
ground, and while one is drawing upon the top 
of the lever, I plug the hole tight with pins of red cedar, 
previously prepared. TI usually strained the wires.15 or 
20 rods at a time, then spliced the wires by lboping and 
twisting the end, and proceeded in like manner again. 
After the wires are in, anu the boards on, I take pieces cf 
wire of the right length, and make one end fast to the up- 
per wire, and then wind it round the wires below till I 
come to the board through which I bore a hdle, and fast- 
en the lower end of the wire; three of thes® wires be- 
tween each two posts, thus fastening itll together. .) 

The upper and lower wires are N sand the o 
No. 11. [ bought my wire of Mes : 

Buffalo, at $7 50 per hundred. . 
355 pounds: The wire that I used to w 


{ 





hour, and then dried, and the same process repeated three 


down, was No. 16, and cost ten cents per 


took 
25 pounds. My posts I bought in the log {pretty Jarge 
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ones) at $12 per cord; one cord making 105 posts, the 
number used. Jt took 200 feet of hemlock boards, which 
I reckon at $7 per thousand. ‘The sawing of the posts 
was $2 25. The cost foots up as follows: 

355 lbs. of wire, at 74 cents 

25 Ibs. of wire, at 10 cents.”.....:.......... 

One cord red cedar posts 

2000 feet boards, at $7 

Sawing posts 


Making cost of materials ...........s 4. + $55 77 


Which being divided by 104, the number: of rods of 
fence made, gives 534 ceuts asthe cost per rod-—aside 
from nails of which I kept no account. 

Some of your numerous readers -may -be anxious to 
know whether such a fence will answer the purpose in all 
cases. I can only say that mine is a road fence, and that 
when it was built, there was a good crop of pumpkins 
lying im the field alongside, where they grew, and that 
notwithstanding many cattle and hogs: made the. attempt 
at them, they did not succeed; and. my short experience 
goes far to convince me that ne cattle, or fowls will 
get over or through it. . Kineman. 


Ridgeway, N. Y., January, 1849. * [Genesee Farmer. 





On Cheese Making. 

Farenp Batenam:—On looking ever the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor, dated Feb. 15th, I was somewhat taken with a no- 
tice concerning Ohio cheese in Boston, made after the 
English dairy style, also pine apple cheese of yery excel- 
ent quality. Now the object of my writing is, to enquire 
if it might be cousistant with the views of some of our 
celebrated cheese makers, to rs ger to the public, through 
the Cultivator, a good and well defined receipt by which 
any person of ordinary talent, unacquainted with the bu- 
siness, could take hold of the business and muke a first 
rate cheese or even second rate, with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Such a receipt, in my estimation, would be, in 
this part of the State, of inestimable value. I am fond 
of good cheese, but the name Ohio Cheese, generally 
speaking, is sufficient to condemn it with me; while, at 
the same time, [ am persuaded that our pastures here are 
‘of such quality as to produce the very best of milk fo, 
either butter or cheese. Respectfully thine, 

Cyrus Moore. 

W yandott Co., 3d mo. 29, 1849. 

Remarxs.—The writer of the foregoing is lahoring un- 
der a mistaken notion, which is by no means uncommon, 
We have no doubt that “some of our celebrated cheese 
makers” would be quite willing to give to the public alj 
the information they could impart in words respecting the 
mode of making good cheese—this has been done already 
through the columns of the Ohio Cultivator, and other 
papers; but the grand difficulty is, the skill, care and 
judgment requisite for the business of cheese making, 
cannot be imparted in this way. These must be gained by 
EXPERIENCE, and founded on intelligence and industry.— 
The theory @lone is all that can be gained by a 
published “receipt ;” and in this, as in many other 
departments, of agriculture, experience and theory must 
be combined. We would, therefore, advise those who 
are desirous of learning the art of making first rate cheese, 
to go and serve an apprenticeship in some celebrated 
cheese duiry, and at the same time apply the mind to read- 
ing and study, in order to understand the principles of 
science upon which this art is founded—Eb. 





Novel Mode of Growing Potatoes. 
Mr. Barenam:—I accidentally fell in company with a 


stranger, the other day red to be a man of in- 
tellignee, and vUeReananINei vaguionaes wich the 


~ 


principles of yee Among other things, he commu- 
nicated to me a method of cultivating potatoes, which he 
said he had practiced with success when others had fail- 
ed;—-he believed his method to be a preventive against 
the rot, and the best to secure a good crop. I shall try 
it the coming season, and give you the result in the fall. 
l hope others will give the method a trial and publish the 
results. 


In the first place, the ground is to be prepared by deep 
tillage, either with the spade or plough, (he uses the 
spade) trenches are then to be made, about 12 inches 
wide and 4 inches. deep, to receive the tubers, which are 
wet and dropped in drills, through the centre trenches. 
They are then covered two or three inches deep with half 
rotted leaves from the woods, and receive no other covering 
till they are up three or four inches. above the leaves, 
when they are worked in the usual manner, the trenches 
filled with earth, aud the plants hilled up in the usual. way. 
I think I shall give the leaves a slight covering of earth, 
to prevent too much drying by the sun.and winds, at the 
time of planting. Yours, &c. J. Townsenp. 

Zanesville, O., 1849. 


Breaking Rocks by Fire. 


Eps. Currivaton—While perusing the Feb. No. of 
The Cultivator, I observed.a statement from one of your 
correspondents in regard to the manuer in which he clear- 
ed his land of stones. His mode was to excavate a large 
hole upon une side of the boulder; and partially under the 
rock which he wished to remove, and then rollitin. I 
think the process might Well be re-placed by one which 
is much more economical. Your correspondent observes 
that it is very hard to drill some “thard-head” rocks; an 
assertion which I traly confirm, having been engaged 
in the business myself, for weeks in succession, upou my 
father’s farm, in Lewis co., N. Y. 


In 1843, we were clearing a piece of ground of stone 
by the aid of the drill and powder; one very cold day a 
fire was built upon a rock, which was, perhaps, 4 feet in 
diameter, near the wall where we are at work. By means 
of the heat there were large scales loosened on the top ot 
the rock, which were taken off with a crow-bar, and used 
for filling up the centre of the wall. 


Subsequent to this, a fire was built upon the same rock, 
and sometime after, the seales being removed, it was as- 
certained that the rock. was broken through in two differ- 
ent directions, dividing it into four nearly equal parts. 

The quarters being left with face sides, fitted them ad- 
mirably for laying into wall. From this time henceforth, 
the drill was dispensed with. Experiment showed that 
one man could carry a sufficient quantity of wood to 
break ve 3 Fock, which a farmer might.be desirous of re- 
moving from his fields. Another great advantage was, 
that wood of little value, such as old pieces of rails, 
stumps, and the like might be used with advantage and 
economy. 

There is one poifit which must not be neglect 
cess is expected; that is, to keep the rock clear 
whileheating. To do this with facility, the tools 
ed ate a sharp iron crow bar and a pair of large tongs. 
As soon as any shells are found to have* up, the 
fire should be removed with the tongs, and the ‘scales 
carefully taken off with the bar. This is the only secret 
in the process. The object is, that the heat may be - 
plied directly to the solid rock. The fire should then 
replaced with the tongs,and so on until the stone is broken. 
Throwing on cold water is superfluous. 


One mamean attend twenty of the fires, or one man 
can pérform as much work in this as teu will with drills. 


The beauty of the process is, that it is performed compar- 
atively withoat danger of expense. 
Dennis Jqunson. 
We have seen rocks broken ‘by the process above de- 





suc- 


ir- 





ogerd | and we e . what our correspondent says in 


regard to it.—Alb. 
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The Morgan breed of horses have of late years been 
more celebrated and generally approved than any other: 
in the New England States; and at the late exhibitions of 
the New York State Society, these horses have received 
the highest encomiums. As the farmers of Ohio ure be- 
ginning to bestow increased attention ou the improve- 
ment of their breeds of horses, we doubt not many will 
be interested in learning more particalars than we have 
yet given in regard to the morgan breed, especially as two 
horses of this stock are now owned within our borders— 
one by the Messrs. Ladd, of Jefferson county, and the 
other by N. E. Austin, of Trumball. (See advertise- 
ments in this paper.) The one recently introduced by 
Mr. Austi was exhibited, and much admired, at the Buf- 
falo Fair last full. He isa thorough Morgan, though not 
quite as large as some others. 


Mr. 8. W. Jewett, of Vermont, in a communication 
for the Albany Culitivator, giving an account of this breed 
of horses, says: 


They are esteemed for activity, hardiness, gentleness, 
and docility; well adapted for all work; good in every 
spot, except for racers on the turf. They are lively and 
spirited in their action, carrying themselves gracefully in 
the harness. They have size in proportion to height; 
bone clean, sinewy legs, compactness, short strong backs, 
powerful lungs, strength and endurance. A mixture of 
the morgan blood, though small, may be easily known 
from any other stock in the country. There is a remark- 
able similarity prevailing in all of this race. They are 
known by their short lean heads, wide across the face at 
the eyes; eyes lively and prominent; open and wide in 
the under jaws, large wind pipe, brisket, heavy and 
round in the hint, brand in the: back, short limbs in pro- 
portion to size, broad quarters, a lively quick action, in- 
domitable spirit, move true and easy in a good round trot, 





er 


THE MORGAN HORSE-QUALITIES OF THE BREED, &C, 


‘ast on the walk. Color, dar bay, chestnut, brown or 
olack, with e dark flowing wavy man: and tail; headup 
ind ‘moves without a whip; about fifteen hands high; 
action powerful and spirited. 

They are highly celebrated for general usefulness,make 
the best of roadsters, and live to a great age. Iu fact 
they are the perfect “Yankee harness horse.” 

The morgansare very like the noble Arab, with similar 
eyes, Upright ears, high withers, powerful quarters, hocks 
well placed under their weight, vigorous arms and flat 
legs, short from the kuee to the pastern, close jointed, 
possessing immense power for their size, with great fire 
and courage, Buta few of the Morgans, however, evince 
extraordinaty speed. 

‘Lhe figure above is a portrait of Black Hawk, “a colt 
of the -~ sesaon Morgan, which was got by the old Jus- 
tin Morgan horse. Thedam of Black Hawk was a three 
quarter blooded English mare, raised in the Province of 
New Brunswick. She could trot a mile in less than 3 
minutes, and weighed 1025.pounds, and was in every re- 
spect a most perfect animal.” 

No fault can be found with the horse unless it be in his 
size; however, his stock are sufficiently large for road- 
sters and for general usefulness in this State. 


Seige. FRE ee RE 
From Report of Board of Agriculture. 
On the Cattle Trade of the Scioto Valley. 
BY WILLIAM RENICK. 


Movwnr Ovat., near Circleville, Nov. 15 1848. 

Mr. M. B. Barexam, See’ry O. State Board of Agriculture: 

Dear Sir:—W ith your request, on behalf of the State 
Board of Agriculture, soliciting of me, for their next an- 
nual report, a communication on the “Cattle Trade of 
the Scioto Valley’’—showing the approximate number 
fed and driven to the east annuall y—the period and man- 
ner of feeding, where raised, &c. &c.—as an ardent friend 
to the comet will endeavor to comply, in my own home- 
ly way, so as to afford all the information I can, without 
being too tedious, to our own people and persons abroad 
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who may seek to know the particulars of our agricul- 
ture, &c. 
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driving, the number may be considerably increased. 
Perhaps a majority of the cattle fedin the Valley are 


But permit me to preface my answer to your inquiries| raised in Ohio, or at least have been in the State one year 
with a few remarks in relation to the time when, and the| previous tothe feeding of them; though a considerable 


manner in which, the feeding of cattle in this valley ori- 
ginated. 


portion of the number fed, are drawn from the States of 
Indiana and Illinois, and even Missouri furnishes a part; 


Among the early pioneers of the Scioto Valley were a| though the western cattle are generally too thin in flesh 
number of families from the South Branch of the Poto-| to feed to advantage unless they are brought in the previ- 


mac, Virginia, where the feeding of cattle had been car- 


ous year; but when made fat they are generally prefer- 


ried on extensively, and in a different manuer from that| red by the drovers, (though not so profitable to the feed- 
of any other part of the United States, long previous to| er,) to our home raised cattle, for the reason that they 
the settlement of this Valley. They fed the first cattle | are better travelers, and consequently will loose compar- 
after the Virginia manner, which has undergone but lit-| atively less in weight, in the long drive they have to make 
tle or no material alteration since; they also introduced | to an Eastern market. 

into Ohio the method of securing the corn and fodder} Although this article is perhaps already extended to 
together, by cutting off the stalks near the ground, and| too great a length, I cannot refrain from making a few re- 
shocking it in the field; the utility and convenience of| marks in relation to the evident improvement that has ta- 
which method is made manifest by its prevalence through-| ken place in the quality of the cattle generally, raised in 


out the entire west at the presentday. When those Vir- 


Ohio, particularly in the south and west interior, since 


ginia Pioneers, after many consultations among them-| the importations by the Obio Company, in the years 18- 
selves, had come to the conclusion, and so predicted to| 34-5-6 and 7, and to those importations, I think, without 
their friends still remaining on the South Branch, that| doubt, that improvement isina great degree attributa- 
cattle would be fed in this Valley and driven to the Eas-| ble; for not only has across of the cattle then imported 


tern Markets, at some future day, they (their friends,) 


with our former stock, produced a breed far superior to 


hooted at the idea, they “feared no competition from them the latter, in all the essential qualities, such as size, form, 
—the thing was impossible—the distance from market| neatness, early maturity, aptitude to fatten, &c., necessa- 
was too great—the fat would all be driven off the cattle| ry to make both the raising and feeding more profitable, 
before they could reach the market.” But to their sur-| but, the show of those beautiful animals imported, to- 
prise, about the year 1805, my father, George Renick, gether with the exceeding high prices at which they sold, 
then, and now of Chillicothe, fed and drove a lot of cat-| had the effect of creating a spirit of improvement among 
tle to Baltimore, the first that ever crossed the Allegheny| the people, that soon made itself felt throughout the 
Mountains; and those of the Branches, whosaw the cat-| country. The result was a great improvement in the 
tle, were still more surprised at the fine condition in| quality of cattle, withina few years thereafter—greater 
which they arrived at market. The problem was solved;| perhaps than would otherwise have taken place ina quar- 


and from that day to this the number fed has gradually 


ter of acentury. Asan eveidence of the superiority of 


and annually (with the exception of now and thena the improved stock, I will here state the fact, well known 
short crop year) increased, until it reaches about 15 to| to dealers in the section of country where the best stock 


16 thousand head, worth more than $600,100, and they 


exist, that a well raised steer two years old past, of a cross 


are all driven to the Eastern Markets, with the exception] of the imported stock, or rather their thoroughbred pro- 


of a few hundred head annually, of late years, slaughter- 
ed and packed at Chillicothe, for the English Market. 


geny, with the best of our former stock, (which was also 
inglish of a former importation,) will at the present time 


The period of feeding [on corn] is from 4 to 54 months. command near or quite double the price of one of the 


The feeding season commences about the Ist of Novem- 


same age of the native or unimproved breed; and the 


ber, a week or two earlier or later, as the season may be} Same remark will hold good with any age under four 
favorable or otherwise, or as the cattle about to be fed| years; the improved stock seldom being kept longer than 
may be intended for an early or late market. The dri-| that age, even indeed if they are kept so long. 


ving commences about the middle of February, and con- 


In conclusion, allow me to say, that if the Board 


tinues until the Ist or middle of June; the later cattle| Should deem this article worthy of a place in their Re- 
having been grazed about the 20th April—it is an impor-| Port, or it should in the least contribute to the ee 


tant matter that the cattle about to be fed should be well 


of the cause for which the Board appear to be making 


grazed; for the fatter the cattle are off grass, the less| every effort to advance, I should be highly gratified. 


length of time they will require to be fed, and they com- 


Yours truly, ILLIAM RENICK. 


mand a higher price per cwt. It isa great advantage to| Note—In the foregoing remarks I have included, in 


the well grazing of cattle, that they should be fed at the 


the number of cattle annually fed and driven east, only 


rate of about 30 bushels of corn per 100 head per day, for| such as have been corn fed. I have made no allusion to 


a month or six weeks previous to turning to grass in the 


the number of grass fed cattle, or such as have been but 


spring. Cattle are usually fed in lots of such number,| slightly corn fed, and driven after the month of June, nor 


and as they are intended to be driven to market; that is, 
about 101) head; but a smaller number together will gen- 
erally do much better. For each lot of cattle fed there 
should be two or three or more feed lots, so that the cat- 


tle may be changed into a fresh lot at every feed, that is, 


morning and evening. Cattle are generally fed at least 


to stock or store cattle; for I am not sufficiently conver- 
sant with that branch of the business to form any cor- 
rect idea in regard to the number fed or driven. 


— +o 


one half bushel of shock corn per head per day; large The Cow---Her Disease and Management. 


cattle require more. It is desirable that the feeding!  ‘‘Blest cow! thy praise shall still my notes employ, 
should be commenced lightly before the cattle are taken Great source of health, delightful source of joy! 
off the grass, and the feed gradually increased until they How oft I’ve fed thee with my fav’rite grain! 
become satisfied; thereby preventing over eating or foun- And roar’d like thee, to find thy children slain! 


dering. If the feeder has stock cattlle to follow, they 


succeed the fat cattle, and the hogs in their turn succeed 


Ye swains, who know her various worth to prize, 
Ah! house her well from winter’s angry skies. 


the stock cattle. If there are no stock cattle, the more Potatoes, pumpkins, should her sadness cheer, 
hogs can be kept. The number of hogs usually allowed! | Corn from your crib, and mashes from your beer; 
for 100 head of cattle, varies according to the season, and When spring returns she’ll well acquit the loan, 


the quality of the hogs; if the hogs are of sufficient size, 
and intended for driving in the spring, prehaps 125 head 
is about the average number, but if the winter is mild, 
more can be readily kept; if severe, that number is too 








many todo well; if the hogs are small or not intended for 


And narse your infants and her own.”—Barlow. 


All of our readers are more or less directly interested 
in the proper care and management of the cow. Toher 
we are indebted for a large share of our table luxuries; 
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and to many families she is almost the chief source of 
subsistence. We propose, therefore, to devote a few pa- 
ges, in several successive numbers of our paper, to the 
special benefit of this most useful animal—the cow—her 
diseases and management. For this purpose we shall use 
mainly (with abridgements) an able series of articles con- 
tained in the American Agriculturist, during afew months 
past. 

Every domestic animal, like the cow, is to be regarded 
as by no means living in a state of nature. Like her 
mistress, she partakes of civilized hfe, and, of course, is 
subject to similar infirmities with the human race. The 
period she is with young, with her, is a state of indisposi- 
tion, and every manager of cattle should bear this in 
mind, and treat her, during this time, with every attention 
and care. Her actual diseases are not, indeed, numerous, 
but they are frequently very severe, always having a ten- 
dency to premature birth in her offspring, and sometimes 
causing death to herself. Therefore, every precaution 
should be employed to prevent accidents of this kind, and 
the utmost attention paid to her diet, exercise, and in af- 
fording her wholesome air. 

The diet of the cow, during the early stages of preg- 
nancy, may not vary from the ordinary course; but at 
the end of three months, a portion of her food should be 
of a mild emolient, and relaxing nature, such as potatoes, 
turnips, cabbages, the leaves and stalks of green corn, or 
any other vegetables which have a similar effect. The 
great point to be aimed at, is to keep her bowels regularly 
open, which, if not effected by her food, may be done by 
occasionally giving her the following dose: 


For Costiveness—Epsoin salts, } of a lb.; salt petre 
(nitre), 14 0z.; cream tartar, } 0z.; anise seed, } oz.; cor 
iander seed, } oz.; fenugreek, } oz. 

This medicine should be well mixed together and giv- 
en to the cow in two quarts of whey, or water gruel, 
with a pint of ale, or beer, and half a pint of molasses. 
Should not this open the body sufficiently, in 24 hours, 
it may be repeated. In the course of the operation, she 
may be supplied every few hours with drafts of warm wa- 
ter, or thin gruel. Should the cow be in a fat, or high 
condition, and show symptoms of fever, it will be proper 
to bleed her before the medicine is given, but if she be 
low in flesh, and impoverished in blood, bleeding su. uld 
be dispensed with. 

Air and exercise are absolutely necessary to the cow, 
as well as to other animals, and indeed, they are of such 
importance to her, that she cannot continue long, in a 
perfect state of health, without fully enjoying them.— 

They wonderfully assist nature in its operations, by 
promoting the necessary secretions and evacuations, 
which are always useful to the preservation of health. 
Precaution should be observed, however, with cows high- 
ly fed, as the warmth of their food, with exercise, pro- 
motes perspiration, and shortly afterwards, if they are 
suffered to remain in the open air, exposed to raw, chilly 
winds, or if they areallowed to drink as much cold water 
as their inclination sometimes crave, their whole system 
will often immediately be chilled, from which cause a vi- 
olent cold is liable to ensue. 


The most predominent symptoms of the latter com- 
laint, are, a violent shivering or shaking of the extrem- 
ities; the hair stands erect; and asudden loss or deficien- 
cy of milk takes place, with want of appetite, followed 
by purging, which soon stops. Shortly after, the animal 
generally becomes very costive; her ears, horns, and ex- 
tremities are cold; her pulse feeble, and she will appear 
low and languid, having but little inclination to move or 
stir; but as the disease advances; if not checked, her pulse 
will beat quick and strong; her body will become hot; 
her mouth frothy and clammy, attended with thirst; and 
a heaving, or quick motion, will be perceived in her 
flanks. If her lungs are affected, a cough is often the 
consequence. 
In the early stage of the cold, if the cow be in good 
condition, from one to two quarts cf blood may be taken 





from her; but if she is low and lean fn flesh, from a pint 
to a quart will be sufficieat. Should the disease be far 
advanced, attended by a strong quick pulse, double the 
quantity of blood may be taken. After bleeding the cow, 
give a dose of the following medicine (milk warm) mix- 
ed in two quarts of water gruel, to which has been added 
half a pint of molasses and a pint of warm beer, or ale: 


For Cold—Epsom salts, } of a lb.; saltpetre (nitre) } 
oz.; cream tartar, } oz.. salt of tartar, } oz.; powdered 
ginger, } oz. 

is medicine acts as a gentle stimulus, and causesthe 
bowels to relax, which is highly necessary, in order to 
prevent costiveness and fever; or if fever has already 
taken place, it will be the means of stopping its progress. 
The diet of the cow should consist of very thin, warm 
water gruel, and a mash made of malt and bran. In six 
or eight hours after taking the last-named dose, the fol- 
lowing powders may be given, twice a day, mixed ina 
quart of water gruel and a pint of ale, until the disease is 
removed: 

Saltpetre, 3 drachms; salt of tarter, } oz.; powdered 
valerian, # 02.; anise seed, } 0z.; powdered liquorice, } 
oz., pounded juniper berries, } 0z.; powdered tumeric, 
} oz.; mustard seed, } 0oz.; powdered camphor, 14 
drachms. 


Fevers—This class of diseases, in the cow, arises from 
similar causes as those of the human race, such as ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, excess in feeding, &c., and often 
the origin cannot be ascertained. 

The symptoms which generally distinguish fever, are, 
the animal is seized with a trembling over the whole body; 
she then becomes hot und restless, with loss of appetite, 
but is continually anxious to drink; her eyes look dull 
and heavy; her head hangs down, with foam and froth 
issuing from the mouth; and she seems, at the same time, 
to be oppressed,now and then uttering a heavy and mourn- 
ful groan. 


On examining the pulse, at the neck, if the circulation 
of the blood is found to be very much hurried, the first 
step, in order to lessen this, is to let blood in a quantity 
in proportion to the violence of the fever; and this, at 
first, should not be less than three or four pints. In the 
course of 24 hours, if the symptoms do not appear re- 
lieved, but rather seem to increase, the operation may be 
repeated. After bleeding, the cow should be placed in a 
situation moderately warm; but she should not be tempt- 
ed to eat before there appears a real desire for food. In 
the mean time, she should be allowed the use of warm 
diluent drinks, such as gruel, warm water, &c.; and, 
along with these drinks, a dose of medicine may be giv- 
en, to keep the body open, prepared according to the first 
formula prescribed for a cold, at p. 142, of the present 
volume. ‘lhis treatment is to be followed up by the use 
of medicines, which have a tendency to open the pores of 
the skin; and the following prescription will best answer 
this purpose, given at one dose, in a quart or three pints 
of ale, with a little alspice: 

Gum of myrrh, } of an ounce; powdered valerian, } 
oz.; assafcetida, 3 drachms; safron, 3 drachms; camphor, 
}? drachm; opium } drachm; mustard, } 0z.; saltpetre, 
(nitre) } oz. 

These means are to be regularly continued, according 
to the judgment of the practitioner, till a tarn of the fe- 
ver takes place, which may be known by the return of 
the appetite of the animal. The diet, most suitable for 
her recovery, should consist of sweet hay, malt mashes, 
Indian meal, or any thing else of a restorative nature. 

Fevers, in cows, are never to be accounted fatal, and 
if timely attended to, will always yield to treatment like 
the above. 


- eee © 


Sreps rrom Patent Orrce.—We received, some weeks 
since, a liberal package of seeds of many different kinds 
from Hon. E. Burke, Commissioner of Patents, for which 
he will please accept out thanks, 
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THE MEETING OF THE StaTE Boarp oF AGRrIcULTTRE, in 
Cincinnati on the 10th inst., must not be forgotten, as 
business of much importance is to be transacted. 

T. C. Perers, Esa., is now at Cincinnati, assisting the 
local committee in the selection of grounds, and making 
preliminary arrangements for the State Fair. As previ- 
ously announced, he will speud some time in visiting 
among the farmers of that portion of the State, looking 
up the fine stock, and stirring up the people on the sub- 
ject of the show. We hardly need to bespeak for him a 
cordial receptien, for we are sure all the readers of our 
paper on whom he may call, will greet him as an old 
friend. 

~+2eoeo ~ 

Late Frosts—Prosrects ror Fruits, &c.—Just as 
our paper of 15th ult. went to press, this region of coun- 
try was visited by a very severe ‘cold snap,’lasting sever- 
al days, and causing sad devastation amoug the fruit blos- 
soms and other signs of spring vegetation that had 
appeared. A cutting north wind, with several snow 
squalls, some rain, and hard freezing each night, made up 
such a variety of weather as the the oldest inhabitant 
scarcely remembered having ever before seen in this re- 
gion so late as the middle of April. From our letters and 
notices of the press, we learn that similar weather was 
experienced at the time throughout a large portion of the 
country. The peach crop will prove an entire failure, it 
is said, in nearly all places south of this latitude, [Colum- 
bus.} Here we find in some situations a very few blos- 
soms have escaped, and in going northward it is found 
that the proportion not killed, increases gradually to the 
Lake shore, where but little injury was sustained, owing 
to the backward condition of the trees. With us, and 
south, most of the cherry, plum and pear blossoms are 
also killed, and many kinds of apples. In the nerghbor- 
hood of Cincinnati, much injury was also done to the 
grapes. 

The season is now remarkably backward, though the 
past week has been fine dry weather, highly favorable for 
the farmers who are now busy putting in their corn. The 
wheat crop does not look as promising as we anticipated. 

SS ee na ae ate 

Sampies oF Woot have been received from D. Yant, 
of Bolivar—see his advertisement—they are of remarka- 
ble length of staple, and quite fine for the weight of fleece. 
They exhibit considerable diversity of style and quality, 
and we should think all purchasers could be suited from 


his flock. 
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{> Sunary inquiries, and other matters from corres- 
pondents, are still on our table waiting for a rainey day, 
or till we can get trough planting our little farm. 

ong *27coo 

I> The Cincinnati Chronicle states by authority, that 
Hon. Henry Clay will not be able to deliver the address 
at the Ohio State Fair. 
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Notices of Books and Publications. 

|‘Tue American Bre Keerer’s Manvat: Being a practi- 
cal treatise on the history and domestic economy of the 

Honey Bee, embracing a full illustration of the whole 

subject, with the most approved methods of managing 

this insect through every branch of its culture, the re- 

sult of many yeers’ experience, by T. B. Miner, N. Y.; 

C. M. Saxton, publisher. 

This is a handsome volume of 350 pages, illustrated 
with engravings. The public have long needed a sound 
and practical treatise on bees and bee management, and 
we hope this work will supply that need, though we con- 
fess to some misgivings on this point. We are not suffi- 
ciently conversant with the subject to judge of the sound- 
ness of the author’s views or instructions; this we must 
leave to others; but we dislike the style in which Mr. 
Miner speaks of all previous writers on the same subject» 
as Huber, Bevan, Thatcher, Townley, &c., virtually de- 
nouncing them as charlatans, or at best, only superficial 
observers. Then, too, in speaking of hives, noné are 
worthy of commendation, save “‘Miner’s Patent.” These 
are faults in the book which, to our mind, greatly lessen 
its value, and cast a shade of doubt over the soundness of 
uthors views, or his practical instructions. Still it is an 
| interesting and valuable book for all engaged in raising 
| 





bees, and we doubt not it will meet with extensive sale. 

‘“‘Bowen’s Nortu American Farmer.”’—This is a 
cheap weekly newspaper, devoted to agriculture, news 
| and general intelligence. It is ably edited, but poorly 
| printec, on miserable flimsy paper, though as good per- 
|haps as can be afforded for the low price at which it is 
| published— $1, per year.—Philadelphia. 


SKINNER’s PLow, Loom anp Anvix has reached it 11th 
number, and appears to be making healthful progress.— 
Those of our readers who, in addition to our paper, wish 
to obtain a more elaborate and scientific Journal of Agri- 
culture and political economy, will do well to subscribe 
for this work. We are happy to know that quite a good- 
ly number of copies are taken in Ohio. Terms, $3, for 
a single subscription—five copies for $10. Address, J. 
S. Skinner & Son, Philadelphia. 


Report or THE Pomotocican Convention held at N. 
York in October last—We received a copy of this work 
some weeks since. It is got up in good style, and will be 
valuable for reference. 





‘PopuLar CycLorepia OF Domestic Mepicine.’’.—This 
\isalarge and valuable English work, (by Dr. R. Imra,) 
the publication of which, in this country, is undertaken 
| by Gates, Stedman &Co., New York, to be completed in 
twelve parts of near 100 pages each, price 25 cents per 
|part. The work is designed for general use, and may be 
| relied on asa most valuable standard work on the nature 


and treatment of diseases, means of preserving health, 
&e. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 





Hints on Gardening. 
This is a busy time with the gardener. In addition 
to those before mentioned, the following seeds (an oth- 


ers) should now be put in the ground: Early corn, dwar! 


beans, cucumbers, summer squash, radish, turnip, winter 
cabbage, blood beets, summer lettuce, &c. And as soon 
as the ground becomes warmer, say from 10th to 15th, 
plant melons, sweet corn, lima beans, wiater squash, late 
cucumbers, &c. 

Plants from hot-beds, as tomato, egg-plant, celery, &c., 
may be set in the open ground as soon as the weather is 
settled warm. Nothing is gained by planting out too 
soon. 

Cauliflower, broccoli and late cabbage, may now be 
sown for fall and winter use—on rich and mellow earth 


low, so as to hold a pint of water. Set the plant half its 
length in the ground; do not wait for rain in order to 
plant. If the weather is dry, plant them in the evening 
and puta pint of water in each hill, the water should be 
as warm as rain water. It is better to plant in a dry time 
than when the ground is tuo wet, for when the ground 
becomes dry it will bake and retard the growth of the 
plant. The plant may be planted in ridges, and when 
they are thus planted, put them ten inches apart. At the 
first plowing, scrane the weeds and grass from the hills 
and draw up but litile dirt the first time you work them, 
for the hills wil! warm through better when small. Hill 
ihem up the last of July or the first of August. If the 
vines have grown across the furrows turn them to the 
opposite side of the hill, hoe the side left bare, then turn 
them back. Never wind the vines upon the top of the 
hill, it will prevent the sun from) warming it as much as 
it requires to the full growth of the plant. The. vines 
should not be cut off if they grow very rank. Pull them 
loose from the hill and drop them loose from the hill and 
drop them down again, this is to prevent the little sprouts 
from growing and encumbering the hill with a load of 
stringy potatoes. 

Any quality of soil: that will produce good corn will 
produce good sweet potatoes. 

The plants will be ready for delivery; and may be 
planted any time between the tenth of May and the first 


|of July. 


where the plants can be shaded at times from hot sun, | 


and frequently watered. If well attended through the 
summer, success may be relied on—[see our last paper. } 


Asparagus is now coming in use. Read the article by 


S. Mosher, in our paper of March 15th, and don’t cut the 
stems several inches below the surface of the ground, 
thereby rendering this otherwise tender and delicious 
vegetable as tough as boiled chips! 
~2.3ee + 
Culture of Sweet Potatoes, 

Mr. H. Stanley, of Circleville, is the most successful 
cultivator of sweet potatoes within our knowledge; he 
also succeeds perfectly in preserving them through the 
winter for seed. He has sold large quantities of seed 
this spring, and proposes, also, to sell plants to all who 
may desire them, in this region of Ohio. 

The following are his directions for growing and pre- 
serving sweet potatoes: 

Directions ror Sproutixe.—Put up boards edgewise, 
like a box. Fillin fresh stable manure, 18 inches deep. 
On this lay three inches of good light black mould; and 
on this lay your potatoes, so close as almost to touch. 
Cover them with the same kind of mould two and a half 
inches deep’ Keep the bed quite wet while the potatoes 
are sprouting. When the plant is 6 inches long, place 
your thumb and finger on the potato, and pull the plant, 
but be careful not to disturb the potatoe. Keep them 
well covered whils sprouting, and be careful to replace all 
the dirt removed from the potato when pulling the plants. 
Water your bed night and morning while sprouting. Be 
careful not to let your bed get too hot, or the potatoes 
may scald. ‘T'ry the heat of the bed by feeling below the 
potatoe, if too hot, cool it by watering more freely. 

Directions ror Keerine.—You may keep them through 
the winter in boxes of one bushel each, by covering them 
with dry sand, and keeping them in a cellar where the 
temperature must be kept to neara summer heat; if it 
falls below this point they will not keep; and any one can 
keep them at this point. 

Directions ror Pianting and Ratstnc.—Put two 
plants in a hill; if the hill is small one is better than two. 
Set them four inches apart, aud make the hill a little hol- 


Plant early and dig before the first frost. If the vines 
are frosted the potatoes becomes watery and will not keep 
any length of time. 

Circleville, O. H. Sraney. 


-2.ee - 
Injury by Moles—Inquiry. 

Mr. Bateuam:—There is one very great annoyance to 
those engaged in cultivating the sweet potatoe—namely, 
the Mole. I have often known these animals to destroy 
so much of the crop as to make the cultivation of this de- 
sirable root very unprofitable. My object in calling your 
attention to the subject, is the hope that you or some one 
of the readers of your paper, may be able to_ inform us 
how to protect our crops against the ravages of this ene- 
my. 

‘L have heard it stated that there is some plant, or herb, 
which if planted near or amongst the potatoes will pro- 
tect them from the moles, but | know nothing in regard 
to the truth of this notion. Can you enlighten us on 
this subject? Respectfully, R. M. 

Dayton, O. 


Remarks.— We are not acquainted with any means of 
preventing the mischief done by the moles, except by de- 


| stroying them with traps, &c.; and this is difficult and 


slow. We have not much faith in the opinion that some 
plant has the power to drive moles from sweet potatoes. 
We were not before aware that the mischief done by 
these animals is often very great. We have commonly 
supposed that they were charged with more sins than they 
are guilty of—and that the good they do, in destroying 
the grubs and worms, iu tae soil is sufficient to compen- 
sate, in the long run, for all the seeds and vegetables they 
eat.—Eb. 
houses tated he 
Columbus Horticultural Society. 
At the annual meeting of the society, the following gen- 
tlemen were elected officers for the present year: 
Dr. I. G. Jones, President. 
Lewis Hevt, Ist Vice President. 
Lucian Burt.es, 2d do. 
Joun Miter, Treasurer 
M. B. Barenam, Cor. Secretary. 
A. E. Guenn, Rec. Secretary. 
The next meeting of the soeiety will be held on the 
| 5th ult. 
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Notices of Apples. 

Since my last notice of specimen fruits received for 
examination, I have had little time for writing out remarks. 
I have before me now, from Mr. A. McCausland, of Mor- 
gan, Ashtabula county,an apple resembling somewhat 
the Belmont, except it has not the smooth oily skin of 
that variety. Itis of medium size, but not of high fla- 
vor. 
what unusual. Mr. McCausland states that it is grown 
upon a limb of the Golden sweeting, grafted into a large 
tree, and that on the same tree there are other rarities al- 
so engrafted. That this apple is gathered from the limbs 


There is, however, a feature relating to it, some- | 


| Medina, is so imperfect that I cannot judge what it is. 

| From Mr. J. C. Bacon, of Brownhelm, O., I have re- 
ceived specimens of a variety described as follows, and 

| which Mr. B. claims a seedling: 


| \ 


\ 


in juxta position with the golden Sweeting, but with some | 


ascidity, and has the quality of keeping until this time, 
April 14. Mr. McCausland attributes it to fertilization 
when in the blossom. 

The writer has nothing to state upon the subject at 
this time. Mr. McCausland also left with me an apple 
which, as correctly as my memory serves me, is the same 
as “Prolific beauty,” shown at Ohio Fruit Convention 
by Dr. Barker and others, and there pronounced worth- 
less, of course, as it is a tasteless fruit with a bitter rotter 
core. I have nothing further to remark. Mr. McCaus- 
land deserves comment for exertions in inducing his 
neighbors to plant out fruits, and also for bringing for- 
ward, for condemnation varieties uuwerthy farther cul- 
ture. 





Cables Gilli ,as known in northern Ohio. The 
above is an outline of a fruit that is now pretty exten- 
sively grown in the reserve, having been principally dis- 
seminated by Mr. E. Cable, who knowing no name for it, 
and Gilliflower being a popular one called it thus, and as 
it is not described or apparently known at the east, (where 
I have sent specimens for examination) it has taken the 
prefix of Cable, and hence is Cable’s Gilliflower. It can- 
not be said to belong to the Gilliflowers, as it has not the 
form or other characters of that class of apples; but will 
meet generally with the following description: 

Size—medium to large—the outline being from a me- 
dium specimen. 

Color—clear red upon a yellow ground—the red most- 
ly prevailing, and usually most deep at the blossom end 
Small russet specks are scattered over the whole surface. 

Stem short, set in a cavity somewhat russeted. 

Calyx, small closed, set in very shallow basin. 

Seeds full, oblong pyriform. 

Flesh, white occasionally stained with red—crisp ten- 
der, juicy sub-acid—agreeable but not of high flavor. 

Season November to March. 

A specimen apple received from Rev. Mr. Brown, of 


| 


| 
! 


} 


| 


| 


| 


Form as above—globular flattened; angular, occasion- 
ally ribbed. 

Size, medium. 

Color; rich golden yellow, with occasionally a faint 
| blush, and sprinkled with minute russet dots. 

a slender; short set in deep cavity, slightly russet- 
ed. 
Calyz, half open, segments partly reflexed, and plant- 
ed in a basin of medium depth, somewhat furrowed. 
Flesh, white breaking, not very fine grained, but firm; 
| slightly sub-acid, rather dry and not the highest flavor. 

Core rather large for the other proportions of the ap- 
ple—seeds full and long. 

The variety will rank mostly for its keeping quality. 
Those who do not like an acid apple would be pleased 
with it. Mr. B.did not leave me anything of the habits 
of the tree, butif it is not a much better grower than yel- 
low Newtown Pippin. I should not consider it worthy 
introduction when that variety could be procured. 

Pryor’s Rep,of which I made a notice sometime since, 
is again before me, and will readily be eaten by any per- 
son in preference to all that are here mentioned. 

F R Exxiort. 








Strawberry Culture---Striped Bugs, &c. 

Frisnp Batrenam:—I wish to ask a question concern- 
ing the culture of strawberries;—(although a good deal 
has appeared in the Cultivator on this subject,)—wheth- 
er it is necessary or advantageous to throw a slight cov- 
ering of straw, or other light material, over the beds, to 
protect them during winter? I procured a few plants 
last spring of Hudson and Hovey’s seedling varieties. In 
the 8th mo., (August,) [ transplanted them with their 
offsetts into other beds, and in three weeks or a month 
they had grown so, and formed other offsets, that I made 
a second planting; these also grew fine, but did not attain 
to mote than one half the size of the first—fearing that 
these last had not become sufficiently rooted to stand the 
winter, I took some old flax straw, and spread thinly over 
them. Upon the opening of spring these were found in 


much better condition than those unprotected, started 
growing sooner, and now are larger than the first plant- 
ing. The soil is the same with each—a stiff yellow clay, 
whereon old buildings (stables) had stood many years. 
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| 
It was marked to the depth of 10 or 12 inches before} 
planting, and the subsoil considerably mixed with the sur- | 
face. And, further, those uncovered, many of them,| 
were killed by the freezing—literally hoisted out of the 
ground like clover; some, also, were destroyed this spring 
by a sort of worm (cut worm) which eat of the buds. 

I suppose J. Burr would say, try mine, natives of cen- 
tral Ohio, which are able or hardy enough to endure all) 
the changes of the “Eagle State.’’ Well, I made some 
effort to procure his varieties, or some of them, but was 
disappointed, expecting to send by private conveyance.| 
1 am still looking forward to a time when I shall possess 
his valuable “‘New-pine,”’ “Rival Hudson,”’ “Old Seed- 
ling,”’ &c. 

Tne Srrivep Buc.—Is there no contrivance or com- 
pound that will “whip out” the striped bugs, and compel 
them to leave our cucumber and melon vines? I have 
tried several methods, but the little varmints still eat on 
—such as app. catia, assafotida, sulphur, skunk cabbage, 
onions, garlick, &c. If the plan recommended in the 
current vol. of the “O. Cultivator’’ will succeed—“‘litile 
open boxes’’—I shall be content. I have been sorely vex- 
ed with these pests. Last season I procured some fine 
Spanish Water Melon seed, and took extra care in plant- 
ing them; no sooner were they up than the bugs select- 
ed those, as sweet morsels, and devoured them, hardly 
touching the common kinds. Respectfully thine. 

Miami Co., O. 1849. L.S. More. 

Remarks.—Strawberry plants are not unfrequently 
killed in winter, especially on clayey soils, by heaving 
out with frost in the manner above described. This is not 
peculiar to some kinds, for none can endure such expos- 
ure. In fact all kinds of plants, and even young trees 
are liable to be winter killed in this way, on flat clayey 
soils, where the subsoil is retentive of water,and it is often 
extremely difficult to prevent such mischief. Deepening 
the soil, and underdraining it thoroughly, is the most ef- 
fectual remedy. Covering the plants with litter [so as 
to shade them from the sun] as suggested by friend Mote, 
is also very beneficial, and often quite successful. 

Our friend J. Burr, has sold out his garden and straw- 
berry grounds, and relinquished the business; has gone 
to merchandising. Mr. A. Sites occupies the garden, and 
we presume will attend to all calls for strawberry plants; 
but he has not given us any definite information on the 
subject. 

That striped bug inquiry we hope will be attended to 
by some of our experimenting readers. Like our friend 
Mote, we have tried a host of preventives and specifics, 
to little purpose.—Ep. 

——-— —ses,eee -—_ -—_ 
On Planting Evergreens. 

A lady has reminded us of a promise we made last year, 
to say something in favor of planting evergreens, with 
practical hints, &c. The following spirited remarks from 
the Horticulturist of last year, express our sentiments 
better than we could do it, in regard to the general sub- 
ject; we may add a few hints of a practical nature, adapt- 
ed to the local circumstances of a majority of our readers: 

“What IS THE REASON,” said an intelligent European 
horticulturist to us lately, “that the Americans employ so 
few evergreens in thir ornamental plantations? Abroad, 
they are the trees most sought after, most highly prized, 
and most valued in landscape gardening; and that, too, in 
countries where the winters are comparatively mild and 
short. Here, in the northern Uuited States, where this 
season is both long and severe, and where you have, in 
your forests, the finest evergreens, they are only sparing- 
ly introduced into lawns or pleasure grounds.” 

Our friend is right. There is a lamentable poverty of 





evergreens in the grounds of many country places in 
this country. Our plantations are mostly deciduous; 
and while there are thousands of persons who plant, in 
the country, such trashy trees (chiefly fit for towns,) as 
the ailanthus, there is not one planter in an hundred but 
contents himself with a few fir trees, as the sole repre- 
sentatives of the grand and rich foliaged family of ever- 
greens. 

They forget that, as summer dies, evergreens form the 
richest back-ground to the kaleidescope coloring of the 
changing autumn leaves; that in winter they rob the chil- 
ly frost-king of his sternest terrors; that in spring, they 
give a southern and verdant character to the landscape in 
the first sunny day, when not even the earliest poplar or 
willow has burst its buds. 

More than this,—to look at the useful as well as the 
picturesque, they are the body guards—the grenadiers— 
the outworks and fortifications—which properly defend 
the house and grounds from the cold winds, and the dri- 
ving storms, that sweep pitilessly over unprotected places 
in many parts of the country. Well grown belts of ev- 
ergreens—pines anc firs, which 
“in conic forms arise, 

And with a pointed spear, divide the skies,” 

have, in their congregated strength, a power of shelter 
and protection that no inexperienced person can possibly 
understand, without actual experience and the evidence 
of his own senses. Many a place, almost uninhabitable 
from the rude blasts of wind that sweep over it, has been 
rendered comparatively calm and sheltered; many a gar- 
den, so exposed that the cultivation of tender trees and 
plants was almost impossible, has been rendered mild and 
genial in its climate by the growth of a close shelter, 
composed of masses and groups of evergreen trees. 

Compared with England,—that country whose parks 
and pleasure grounds are almost wholly evergreen, be- 
cause her climate is so wonderfully congenial to their cul- 
ture that dozens of species grow with the greatest luxu- 
riance there, which neither France, Germany, nor the 
northern United States will produce; we say, compared 
with England, the variety of evergreens which it is pos- 
sible for us to cultivate is quite limited. Still, though the 
variety is less, the general effect that may be produced is 
the same; and there is no apology for our neglecting, at 
least, the treasures that lie at our very gates, and by our 
road-sides—the fine indigenous trees of our country. 
These are within every one’s reach; and even these, if 
properly introduced, would give a perpetual richness and 
beanty to our ornamental grounds, of which they are at 
this time, with partial exceptions, almost destitute. 

As we are-addressing ourselves, now, chiefty to begin- 
ners, or those who have hitherto neglected this branch of 
arboriculture, we may commence by mentioning, at the 
outset, four evergreen trees worthy of attention-indeed of 
almost universal attention, in our ornamental plantations. 
Those are the Hemlock, the White Pine, the Norway 
Spruce and the Balsam Fir. 


We place the Hemlock (abies canadensis first, as we 
consider it, beyond all question, the most graceful and 
beautiful evergreen tree commonly grown in this country. 
In its wild haunts, by the side of some steep mountain, 
or on the dark wooded banks of some deep valley, it is 
most often a grand and picturesque tree; when, as in 
some parts of the northern States, it covers countless 
acres of wild forest land, it becomes gloomy and mono- 
tonous. Hence, there are few of our readers, unfamiliar 
as they are with it but in these phases, who have the least 
idea of its striking beauty when grown alone, in a smooth 
lawn, its branches extending freely on all sides, and 
sweeping the ground, its loose spray and full feathery fo- 
liage floating freely in the air, and its proportions full of 
the finest symmetry and harmony. For airy graceful- 





ness, and the absence of that stifmess more or less preva- 
lent in most evergreens, we must be allowed, therefore, 
to claim the first place for the Hemlock, as a tree for the 
lawn or park. 

Unfortunately, the Hemlock has the reputation of be- 
ing a difficult tree to transplant; and though we have 
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seen a thousand of them removed with scarcely the loss 
of a half a dozen plants, yet we are bound to confess, 
that, with the ordinary rude handling of the commou 
gardener, it is often impatient of removal. The truth is, 
all evergreens are far more tender in their roots than de- 
ciduous trees. They will not bear that exposure to the 


sun and air, even for a short period, which seems to have | 


little effect upon most deciduous trees. Ouce fairly dried 
and shrivelled, their roots are slow to regain their former 
vital power, and the plant in consequence dies. 

This point well understood and guarded against, the 
Hemlock is by no means a difficult tree to remove from 
the nurseries.* When taken from the woods, it is best 
done with a frozen ball of earth in winter, or, if the soil 
is sufficiently tenacious, with a damp ball in the spring, 


as has lately been recommended by one of our corres- | 


pondents. 

Of all the well known Pines, we give the preference to 
our native Wuire Pine, (pinus strobus,) for ornamental 
purposes. The soft and agreeable hue of its pliant fo- 
liage, the excellent form of the tree, and its adaptation 
to a great variety of soils and sites, are all recommenda- 
tions not ersily overlooked 

Besides .. dears transplanting particularly well; aud is, 
on this account also, more generally seen than any other 
species in our ornamental plantations. But its especial 
merit, as an ornamental tree, is the perpetually fine, rich, 
lively green of its foliage. In the northern states, many 
evergreens lose their bright color in mid-winter, owing to 
the severity of the cold; and though they regain it quick- 
ly in the first mild days of spring, yet this temporary din- 


giness, at the season when verdure is rarest and most | 


prized, is, undeniably, a great defect. Both the Hemlock 
and the White Pine are exceptions. Even in the greatest 
depression of the theremometer, known to our neighbors 
on the “disputed boundary” line, we believe the verdure 
of these trees is the same fine unchanging green. Again, 
this thin summer growth is of such a soft and lively col- 
or that they are (unlike some of the other pines, the Red 
Cedar, &c.,) as pleasant to look upon, even in June, as 
any fresh and full foliaged deciduous tree, rejoicing in all 
its full breadth of new summer robes. We place the 
White Pine, therefore, among the first in the regards of 
the ornamental planter. 

Perhaps the most popular foreign evergreen in this 
country is the Norway Spruce, (abies excelsa In fact, 
it is so useful and valuable a tree, that it is destined to be- 
come much more popular still. So hardy, that it is used 
as a nurse plant, to break off the wind in exposed sites, 


| Forbes of Milton Hill, near Boston, on very high and 
dry gravelly soil, many of which made leading shoots, 
last season, of three or four feet. Their growth may be 
|greatly promoted, as indeed may that of all evergreens, 
|by a liberal top dressing of ashes, applied early every 
| spring or autumn. 
The Batsam Fr, (picea balsamea,) or, as it is ofter call- 
jed, the Balm of Gilead Fir, is a neat dark green evergreen 
|tree, perhaps more generally employed for small grounds 
/and plantations than any other by our gardeners. In 
truth, it is better adapted to small gardens, yards, or nar- 
|row lawns, than for landscape gardening on a large scale, 
as its beauty is of a formal kind; and though the tree of- 
ten grows to thirty or forty feet, its eppearance is never 
more pleasing than when it is from to fifteen or twenty 
feet high. The dark green hue of its foliage, which is 
|pretty constant at all seasons, and the comparative ease 
| with which it is transplanted, will always commend it to 
| the ornamental improver. but as a full grown tree, it is 
| not to be compared for a moment, to any one of the tree 
species of evergreens that we have already noticed; since 
|it becomes stiff and formal as it grows old, instead of 
| graceful or picturesque, like the Hemlock,W hite Pine or 
| Norway Spruce. It chief value is for shrubberies, small 
| gardens or court yards, iz a formal or regularstyle. The 
|facility of obtaining it, added to the excellent color of its 
| foliage, and the great hardiness of the plant, induce us to 
give it a place among the four evergreens worthy of the 
universal attention of our ornamental planters. 

The Arbor Vate, so useful for hedges and screens, is, 
we find, so rapidly becoming popular among our planters 
that it needs little further cominendation. 


Among the foregoing evergreens worthy of attention, 
are the Chili Pine, (araucaria,) the Cedar of Lebanon and 
|the Deodar Cedar,—three very noble trees, already de- 
scribed in previous pages, and worthy of attention in the 
highest degree. The two first have stood the past winter 
| well, in ourown grounds, und are likely to prove quite 
hardy bere. 

For a rapid growing, bold and picturesque evergreen, 
the Austrian Pine, (Pinus Austriaca, | is well deserving of 
attention. We find it remarkably hardy, adapting itself 
to all soils, [though said to grow naturally in Austria on 
the lightest sands.] A specimen here, grew nearly three 
feet last season; and its bold, stiff foliage is sufficiently 
marked to arrest the attention among all other ever- 
greens. 


| The Swiss Stone Pine [pinus cembra,] we find also 
| perfectly hardy in this latitude. This tree produces an 


and shelter more tender trees in young plantations; so | eatable kernel,and though of comparatively slow growth, 
readily adapting itself to any site, that it thrives upon all | is certainly one of the most interesting of the pine fami- 
soils, from light sand, or dry gravel, to deep moist loam, |iy. The Italian Stone Pine, and the Pinaster, are also 
or clay; so accommodating in its habits, that it will grow | beautifal trees for the climate of Philadelphia. The grand 
under the shade of other trees, or in the most exposed po- | and lofty pines of California, the largest and loftiest ev- 
sitions; there is no planter of new places, or improver of | ergreen trees in the world, are not yet to be found, except 
old ones, who will not find it necessary to call it in to his| as small specimens here and there in the gardens of curi- 
assistance. Then, again, the variety of purposes for| ous collectors in the United States. But we hope, with 
which this tree may be used is so indefinite. Certainly, | our continually increasing intercourse with western 
there are few treec more strikingly picturesque than a fine | America, fresh seeds will be procured by our nurserymen 
Norway Spruce, 40 or 50 years old, towering up from a|and grown abundantly for sale. The great California 
base of thick branches which droop and fall to the very.|Silver Fir, {picea grandis,] grows 2 0 feet high, with 
lawn, and hang off in those depending curves which make | cones 6 inches long, and fine silvery foliage; and the no- 
it such a favorite with artists. Any one who wishes oc- ble Silver Fir, [ picea nobilis,} is scarcely less striking. ‘I 
cular demonstration of the truth of this, will do well to| spent three weeks,’’ says Douglass, the botanical travel- 
daguerotype in his mind, (for certainly, once seen, he can | er, “in a forest composed of this tree, and, day by day, 
never forget them,) the fine specimens on the lawn at| could not cease to admire it.’ Both these fine fir trees 
the seat of Col. Perkins, near Boston; or two or three, | grow in northern California, where they cover vast tracts 
still larger, and almost equally well developed, in the old| of land, and, along with other species of pine, form 
Linnen Garden of Mr. Winter, at Flushing, long Isl- | grand and majestic featuresin the landscape of that coun- 
land. jtry. The English have been before us in introducing 
The Norway Spruce, abroad, is thought to grow rap- | these natives of our western shores: for we find them, 
idly only on soils somewhat damp. But this is not the | though at high prices, now offered for sale in most of the 
case in America. We saw, lately, a young plantation of | large nurseries in Great Britain. 
them of 10 or 12 years growth, in the ground of Capt | ‘The most beautiful evergreen tree in America, and per- 
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*In the nurseries this, and other evergreens over four feet, should 
be regularly root pruned, i. e., the longest roots shortened with a 
spade every year. Treated thus, there is no difficulty whatever in 
removing trees of ten or twelve feet high. 


haps,—when foliage, flowers and perfume are considered 
|—in the world, is the Magnolia grandiflora of our south- 


<a states. There, where it grows in the deep alluvial 


soil of some river valley, to the highth of 70 or 80 feet, 
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clothed with its large, thick, deep green, glossy leaves, | 
like those of a gigantic Laurel, covered in the season of | 
its bloom with large, pure, white blossoms, that perfume | 
the whole woods about it with their delicious odor; cer- 
tainly, it presents a spectacle of unrivaled sylvan beauty. | 
Much to be deplored is it, that north of New York it| 
will not bear the rigor of the winters, and that we are de- 
nied the pleasure of seeing it grow freely in the open air. | 
At Philadelphia, it is quite hardy; and in the Batram Gar- | 
den, at Landreth’s, and in various private grounds near | 
that city, there are fine specimens 20 or 30 feet high, 
growing without protection and blooming every year. ; 

Wherever the climate will permit the culture of this| 
superb evergreen, the ornamental planter would be un- | 
pardonable, in our eyes, not to possess it in considerable 
abundance. There isa variety of it, originated from seed | 
by the English, called the Exmouth Magnolia, [m. g. ezx- | 
ominsis,] which is rather hardier, and a much more abun- 
dant bloomer than the original species. 

In Ohio, owing to the almost entire absence of ever- 
greens in our forests, there is manifested a very general 
desire to employ this class of trees in ornamental grounds, 
especially in towns pnd cities, and we shall expect to see 
this taste increase as fast as facilities are furnished for 
gratifying it. 

Every year, since our residence in Columbus, we have 
seen wagon loads of pine, balsam fir, red cedar, &c., most- 
ly brought in from adjoining states, and sold to our citi- | 
zens at from 25 to 75 cents each, but so dumaged in dig- 
ging, and dried by transportation, that not one in a thous- 
and of them would, or could live and grow,although plant- | 
ed with care and water each night and morning. 

We say, then, once for all, it is money and labor | 
wasted to buy and plant evergreens taken up and trans- | 
ported in the usual way. It is better and cheaper far, | 
to pay a fair price to some nurseryman who has the trees | 
growing in his grounds, where they can be taken up with | 
all their roots and a ball of earth attached, thus ensuring | 

| 
their life and a speedy growth after removal. 

In addition to the kinds of evergreens recommended, | 
in the foregoing article, we would include, for this cli- | 
mate, the American and Chinese Arbor Ritae and severa| | 
species of the Juniper. These are especially adapted for} 


grounds of limited dimensions, as they are more beauti- | 
ful of moderate size than when large. 
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Timely Hints. 

Preservinc Furs rrom Morus—Care or Wooien | 

Goons, &c. 

As we may now hope that winter has finally taken his 
leave for the season, it is time to think of putting away 
furs. In order to secure them from moths, some are in 
the habit of filling them with scotch snuff. This is usu- 
ally found successful, but the practice involves so much 
cleaning when the are taken out for use, that other meth- | 
ods, if equally safe, would be preferable. We remember 





tity, put on about the seams where they are most likely 
to intrude. 

Do not be in too much haste to lay aside the children’s 
flannels; it might cost you some weeks of care, and per- 
haps undermine their health for life. Coughs, brought 
on by putting on their clothing too soon, are often fore- 
runners of consumption, and uo mother would willingly 
expose her child to such peril, if the consequences were 
anticipated. 

When it is safe to dispense with them, they can be 
packed with linens if convenient, and either protected by 
the use.of turpentine, or a few chips of red cedar wood. 
Some housekeepers air woolens frequently, but others 
think it only exposes them to the miller that deposits the 
germ of the moth. Those who have thoroughly tested 
the practicability of different methods, may essentially 
benefit the inexperienced by giving them the best meth- 
ods for securing the desired results. A Hovsekrrrer. 

On Female Taste for Rural Affairs. 
Natronat Caractiristics—Lapies Anp GARDENING. 

The following, from the April number of Horticultur- 
ist, is in Mr. Downing’s happiest style. It gives us pleas- 
ure to learn that his work, which abounds in such senti- 
ments, is rapidly growing in popularity amongst the la- 
dies: 

What a very little fact sometimes betrays the national 
character; and what an odd thing this national character 
is. Look ata Frenchman. He eats, talks, lives in pub- 
lic. He is only happy when he hasspectators. In town, 
on the boulevards, in the cafe, at places of public amuse- 
ment, heisall enjoyment. But in the country—ah, there 
he never goes willingly; or else, he only goes to senti- 
mentalize, or to entertain his town friends. Even the 
natural born country people seem to find nature and sol- 
itude ennuyant, and so collect in little villages to keep 
each other in spirits!’ The Frenchman eats and sleeps al- 
most anywhere; but he is never “at home but when he is 
abroad.” 

Look, on the other hand, at John Bull. He only lives 
what he feels to be a rational life, when he lives in the 
country. His country place is to him a little Juan Fer- 
nandez island, it contains his own family, his own castle, 
every thing that belongs to him. He hates the smoke of 
town; he takes root in the soil. His horses, his dogs, his 
trees, are not separate existences; they are parts of him- 
self. He is social with a reservation. Nature is nearer 
akin to him than strange men. His dogs are truly attach- 
ed to him; he doubts if his fellows are. People often 
play the hypocrite; but the trees in his park never de- 
ceive him. Home is to him the next best place to heav- 
en. 
And only a little narrow strait of water divides these 
two nations! 

Shall we ever have a distinct national character? Will 
a country, which is settled by every people of the old 
world——a dozen nations, all as distinct as the French and 
the English—ever crystallize into a symmetrical form— 
something distinct and homogeneous? And what will 
that national character be? 

Certainly; no one who looks at our comparative isola- 
tion——at the broad ocean that separates us from such ex- 


| ternal influences—at the mighty eternal forces of new 


government and new circumstances, which continually 
act upon us—and, above all, at the mighty vital force of 


to have seen it stated, that afew drops of spirits of tur-| the Yankee constitution, which every year swallows hun- 
pentine spread on paper and laid in the bottom of boxes| dreds of thousands of foreigners, and digests them all; 
containing furs, would not only prevent the troublesome | no one can look reflectingly on all this, and not see that 
invaders from entering the box, but would kill those al-| there is a national type, which will prevail over all the 
ready deposited in the fur. It is easily tried, and should| complexity, which various origin, foreign manners, and 
be thoroughly tested. | different religions bring to our shores. 

In some regions they make sad work with carpets and| The English are, perhaps, the inost distinct of civilized 
stuffed furniture. If the above remedy answers the re-| nations, in their nationality. But they had almostas mix- 
commend, it would be well to place newspapers partially | ed an origin as ourselves—Anglo-Saxon, Celts, Roman, 
perfumed with it, under carpets, and in boxes and chests| Danish, Norman; all these apparently discordant elements 


where woolens are to be deposited through the summer.| were fused so successfully into a great and united peo- 
Stuffed furuiture could occasionally receive a small quan-| ple. 
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‘}hat a hundred years hence will find us quite as dis! in the world are those of our own country, we cannot 
tinct and quite as developed, in our national character, think of their losing so much of their own and nature’s 
we cannot doubt. W hat that character will be, in all its bloom, as only to enjoy their gardens by the results, like 
phases, no one at present can precisely say; but that the, the French, rather than through the development, like the 
French and the English elements will largely influence it) English. We would gladly show them how much they 
in its growth, and yet, that in morals, in feeling, and in lose. We would convince them, that only to pluck the 
heart, we shall be entirely distinct from either of those) full blown flower, is like a first introduction to it, com- 
nations, is as clear to us as a summer noon. | pared with the life-long friendship of its mistress, who 

We are not going into a profound philosophical disser- | has nursed it from its first two leaves; and that the real 
tation on the political or the social side of national char-| zest of our enjoyment of nature, even in a garden, lies in 
acter. We want to touch very slightly on a curious lit- our looking at her, not like a spectator who admires, but 
tle point that interests us; one tha‘ political philosophers) like a dear and intimate friend to whom, after long inti- 
would think quite beneath them; one that moralists would} macy, she reveals sweets wholly hidden from those who 
not trouble themselves about; and one that we are very only come to her in full dress, and in the attitude of for- 
much afraid nobody else will think worth notice at all;| mal visitors. 


and therefore we shall set about it directly. _| If any one wishes to know how completely and in- 
What is the reason American ladies don’t love to work intensely English women enter into the spirit of gardening, 
their gardens? | he has only to watch the wife of the most humble arti- 


Itis of no use whatever, that gag fifty or a hundred san who settles in any of our cities. She not only hasa 
of our fair readers say, “we do.”” We have carefully pot of flowers—her back yard is a perfect curiosity-shop 
studied the matter, until it has become a fact past all con-| of botanical rarities. She is never done with training, 
tradiction. They may love to “potter” a little. Three| and watering, and caring for them. And traly, they re- 
or four times in the spring they take a fancy to examine| ward her well; for who ever saw such large geraniums, 
the colour of the soil afew inches below the surface;) such fresh daisies, such ruddy roses! Comparing them 
they sow some china asters, and plant a few dahlias, and| with the neglected and weak specimens in the garden of 
it is all ever. Love flowers, with all their hearts, they | her neighbor, one might be tempted to believe that they 
certainly do. Few things are more enchanting to them) had been magnetised by the charm of personal fondness 
than a fine garden; and boquets on their centre tables are| of their mistress, into a life and beauty not common to 
positive necessities, with every. iady, from Maine to the) other plants. 

Rio Grande. 





: P Mr. Coleman, in his European Tour, seems to have 
Now, we certainly have all the love of nature of Our) been struck by this trait, and gave so capital a portrait of 
English forefathers. We love the country; and a large} pupal accomplishments in a lady of rank he had the good 
part of the millions, earned every year by our enterprise, | fortune to meet, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
is spent in creating and embellishing country homes. turning the picture to the light once more. [This charm- 
But, on the contrary, our wives and daughters only love | ing picture may be found in vol 1, Ohio Cultivator, p. 85 
gardens as the French love them—for the results. They| —go it is omitted here 1 
leve to walk through them; they enjoy the beauty and| Now we have not the least desire, that American wives 
perfume of their products, but only as amateurs. They | and daughters should have anything to do with the rough 
know no more of that intense enjoyment of her who! oi] of the farm or the garden, beyond their own house- 
plans, creates, and daily watches the growth of those] hold province. We delight in the chivalry which per- 
gardens or flowers,—no more of that absolute, living en-/ vades this whole country, in regard to the female charac- 
joyment, which the English have in out-of-door pursuits | ter, aud which even foreigners have remarked as one of 
than a mere amateur, who goes through a fine gallery of} the strongest national characteristics.* But we would 
pictures, knows of the intensified emotions which the| gladly have them seize on that happy medium, between 
painters of those pictures experienced in their souls, when | the English passion for everything out of doors, and the 
they gazed on the gradual growth and perfect splendor of | French taste for nothing beyond the drawing-room. Ev- 
their finest master-pieces. ery thing which relates to the garden, the lawn, the pleas- 
As it is plain, from our love of the country, that we| ure grounds, should claim their immediate interest. And 
are not French at heart, this manifestation that we com-| this, not merely to walk out occasionatly and enjoy it, 
plain of, must come from our natural tendency to copy) but to know it by heart; to do it, or see it all done; to 
the social manners of the most polished nation in the| know the history of any plant, shrub or tree, from the 
world. And it is indeed quite wonderful how, being) time it was so small as to be invisible to a! but their eyes, 
scarcely in the least affected by the morale, we still bor-| to the time when every passer by stops to admire and en- 
row almost instinctively,and entirely without being aware | joy it; to live, in short, not only the in-door but the out- 
of it, so much from la Belle France. That our dress,| of-door life of a true woman in the country. Every la- 
mode of life, and intercourse, is largely tinged with French | dy may not be “born to love pigs and chickens,”’ (though 
taste, every traveler notices. But it goes farther. Even) that is a good thing to be born to;) but depend upon it, 
the plans of our houses become more and more decided-| she has been cut off by her mother nature with less than 
ly French. We have had occasion, lately, to make con-| a shilling’s patrimony, if she does not love trees, flowers, 
siderable explorations in the domestic architecture. of| grrdens and nature, as if they were all part of herself. 
France and England, and we have noticed some striking} We half suspect, if the trath must be told, that there 
national peculiarities. One of these relates to the con-| is a little affectation or coquetry among some of our fair 
nection of the principal apartments. Ina French house,) readers, in this want of hearty interest in rural occupa- 
the beau ideal is to have every thing en-suie; all the| tion. We have noticed that it is precisely those who 
rooms open into each other; or, at least, as many of the| have the smallest gardens, and, therefore, we ought most 
largest as will produce a fine effect. In an English house, naturally to wish to take the greatest interest in their 
every room is complete in itself. It may be very large,| — : . ; ae BS oe —_ 
and very grand, but it is all the worse for being connect-| *M. hevalier, one of the most intelligent of recent French trav- 
. ° elers, says, in his work on this country —‘Not only does the Ameri- 
ed with any other room; for that destroys the privacy) cay j,ectianic and farmer relieve, ag much as possible, his wife from 
which an Englishman so much loves. all severe labor, all disagreeable employments, but there is also, in 
Does any one, familiar with the progress of building in| relation to them, and to women in general, a disposition to oblige, 
the United States for the last ten years, desire to be told that is unknown among us, even in men who pique themselves up- 
‘ on cultivation of mind and literary education. ° ° 
which mode we have followed? And yet, there are very| «We buy our wives with our fortunes, or we sell ourselves to 
few who are aware that our love of folding doors, and) them for their dowries. The American chooses her,or rather he 
suites of apartments, is essentially French. offers himself to her for her beauty, her intelligenee, and the quali- 


" ottesa’ ‘te s . | ties of her heart; it is the only dowry which he seeks. Thus, while 
Now, our national taste in gardening and out door eM-| we make of that which is most sacred a matter of business, these 





ployments, is just in the process of formation. Honestly | traders affect a delicacy, and an elevation of sentiment, which would 
and ardently believing that the loveliest and best women | have done honor to the most perfect models of chivalry.” 
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culture themselves,—it is precisely those who depend en- | 


tirely npon their gardener They rest with such entire 
faith on the chivalry of our sex, that they gladly permit 
every thing to be done for them, and thus lose the great- | 
est charm which their garden could give—that of a de- 
lightful personal intimacy. 

Almost all the real enthusiastic and energetic lady gard- | 
ners, that we have the pleasure of knowing, belong to the | 
wealthiest class in this country. We have a neighbor on | 
the Hudson, for instance, whose pleasure-grounds cover | 
many acres, whose flower-garden is a miracle of beauty, | 
and who keeps six gardeners at work all the season. But | 
there is never a tree transplanted that she does not see its 
roots carefully handled; not a walk laid out that she 
does not mark its curves; not a parterre arranged that she 
does not direct its colors and grouping, and even assist 
in planting it. No matter what guests enjoy her hospi- 
tality, several hours every day are thus spent in ont-of- 
door employment; and from the zeal and enthusiasm 
with which she always talks of every thing relating to 
her country life, we do not doubt that she is far more ra- 
tionally happy now, than when she received the homage 
of acircle of admirers at one of the most brilliant of for- 
eign courts. 

On the table before us, lies a letter from a lady of for- 
tune in Philadelphia, whose sincere and hearty enthusi- 
asm in country life always delights us. She is one of 
those beings who animate every thing she touches, and 
would make a heart beat in a granite rock, if it had not 
the stubbornness of all “facts before the flood.’’ She is 
in a dilemma about the precise uses of lime, (which has 
staggered many an old cultivator, by the way,) and tells 
the story of her doubts with an earnest directness and el- 
oquence that one seeeks for in vain in the essays of our 
male chemico-horticultural correspondents. We are 
quite sure that there will be a meaning in every fruit and 
flower which this lady plucks from the garden, of which 
our fair friends, who are the disciples of the Srvicne 
school, have not the feeblest conception. 

There are also, we fear, those who fancy that there is | 
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Yes, yes, we know it. But get up an hour earlier, fair 
reader; put on your broadest sun-bonnet, and your stout- 
est pair of gloves, and try the problem of health, enjoy- 
ment and beauty, before the sun gets too ardent. A 


|great deal may be done in this way; and after a while, if 
| your heart is in the right place for ruralities,you will find 


the occupation so fascinating that you will gradually find 
yourself able to enjoy keenly what was at first only a ve- 
ry irksome sort of duty. 
- sees - 
Plain Advice to Country Girls. 

The following, from the Saturday Visitor, is worthy the 
jattention of many “country girls’ that we wot of. It is 
| from the pen of a lady, and is what we call plain talk: 
| You know I said that I could quilt almost as fast as two 
of you. The reason is, I take care of my hands. One- 
jhalf of you are too proud to do this. You would not be 
caught putting a glove on to sweep, or hoe, or weed in 
|the garden, because you think it would look as if you 
| wanted to be fine ladies. If you see any one taking care 
| of her hands or careful to wear a sun-bonnet to preserve 
|her complexion, you say she is “proud and stuck up.” 
| But it is you who are proud—too proud to think you re- 
| quire any care to look nice. You have an idea you look 
| well enough at any rate. So you just make yourself as 
| rough and course as ever you can, by way of being inde- 

pendent. Your hands grow as stiff and hard as if you 
|held a plow and swung a scythe, and when you take a 
|needle you can scarcely feel it in your fingers. This is 
|wrong. There are many things which women ought to 
| do, which require their hands to be soft and pliable, and 
they should be careful to keep them so, in order to make 
them useful. Every woman who lives in the country 
should knit herself a pair of woolen gloves, with long 
| fingers closed at the tops—no mits, to let the fingers get 
jhard. There should be a piece of ribbed work at the 
| wrist to make them stay on. 
When you use your hoe, rake or broom, put on your 


something rustic, unfeminine and unrefined, about an in- |gloves—when you take hold of a skillet, pot or kettle 
terest in country ont-of-doors matters. Would we could | handle, take a cloth to keep your hands from being sear- 
present to them a picture which rises in our memory, at jed and hardened. When you wash clothes or dishes, do 
this moment, as the finest of all possible denials to such | "t have water so hot as to feel unpleasant. Many girls 
a theory. In the midst of the richest agricultural region | ®¢#!d their hands until they can put them into water al- 
of the northern states, lives a lady—a young, unmurried | 08st boiling. Such hands are unfit to use a needle ora 
lady, mistress of herself; of some thousands of acres of | P'2- They are not so good to hold a baby or dress a 
the finest lands; and a mansion which is almost the ideal | Wound. Tuke care of yourhands, and do not forget your 
of taste and refinement. Very well. Does this lady sit faces. I have seen so many country girls who, at sixteen 
in her dyawing-room all day, to receive visitors? By no | had complexions like alabaster, and at twenty-six their 
means. You will find her, in the morning, either on| faces would look like a raunet bag that hung six weeks 
horseback or driving a light carriage with a pair of spir- | in the chimney corner. One reason of this is, they do 
ited horses. She explores every corner of the estate; she | Ot Wear a bonnet to protect them from the sun. An- 
visits her tenants, examines the crops, projects improve- | other reason is, the habit they have of baking their faces 
ments directs repairs, anc is thoroughly mistress of her | before a wood fire. 1 have seen women stand before a 
whole demesne. Her mansion opens into the most ex- | gteat roasting fire and cook, until | thought their brains 
quisite garden of flowers and fruits, every one of which | Were as well stewed as the chickens: and they would get 
she knows by heart. And yet this lady, so energetic and | 8° used to it they would make no attempt to shield their 
spirited in her enjoyment and management in out-of-door | heads from the heat. Nay, they would sit down in the 
matters, is, in the drawing-room, the most gentle, the | evening and bake their faces by the hour; and this is one 
most retiring, the most refined of her sex. j of the reasons why American women grow old, withered 
A word or two more, and upon what ought to be the | and wrinkled, fifteen years before their time. ; 
most important argument of all. Exercisk, FRESH arr, But another and the greatest reason is, your diet. Peo- 
HEALTH,—are they not almost synonymous? The exqui- | ple in this country live tou well, and eat too much hot 
site bloom on the cheeks of American girls, fades, in the | bread and meat. Country people usually eat richer food 
matron, much sooner here than in England,—not alone | than those who live in the cities, and that isa reason why 
because of the softness of the English climate, as many | with all their fresh air, their average age is little greater 
suppose. It is because exercise, so necessary to the main- | than that of city folks. Thousands of beautiful bloom- 
tenance of health, is so little a matter of habit and edu- | ing country girls make old, sallow-faced women of them- 


cation here, and so largely insisted upon in England; 
and it is because exercise, when taken here at all, is ta- 
ken too often as a matter of duty; that it is then only a 
lifeless duty, and has no soul init; while the English 
woman, who takes a living interest in her rural employ- 
ments, inhales new life in every day’s occupation, and 
plants perpetual roses in her cheeks, by the mere act of 
planting them in her garden. 

“But, Mr. Downing, think of the hot sun in this coun- 
ry, and our complexions!” 


selves before they are thirty, by drinking coffee, smoking 
tobacco and eating hot bread They shorten their lives 
by these practices about as much as city ladies with their 
fashionable follies. Ido not know what you think about 
jit, girls, but I think it is about as much a sin for women 
| to get old, brown, withered faces, by eating too much, as 
it is for men to get red noses by drinking too much. Very 
few people think it a disgrace to have a billious fever; but 
I would just as leave the doctor would tell me that I was 
drunk as that I was billious. The one would come from 
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itabiog too much, the eine from eating too much; and 
where is the difference? All this is a very serious mat- 
ter, for it affects health and life; and the reason why I 
talk about your complexion in speaking of it, is, that 
every body loves to look well whether they will acknow!- 
edge itor not. Now people cannot look well unless they 
are well; and no one can be well very long who does not 
try to take care of herself. The woman who roasts her 
head at the fire, disorders her blood, brings on headaches 
injures her health, and makes her face look like a piece 
of leather; when she swallows hot coffee,hot bread, greasy 
victuals and strong pickles, she destroys her stomach, 
rots her teeth, shortens her life, and makes herself too ug- 
ly for any use, except scaring the crows off the corn. 
~G. 3S. 
«4@e@ee 

Knox County Agricultural Society—Notice of forma- 

tion, &c., in our next. 


Particulars of the late frosts, and effects on fruit, &c., 
in our next number, 
_--—- ee 


The Markets. 


English News just arrived by the Cambria shows some 
advance in prices of flour and wheat, consequent upon 
the war in Germany and Denmark which has caused the 
stoppage of supplies from the Baltic ports. If these wars 
in Europe continue, and especially if Russia becomes 
embroiled, which is thought not improbable, there will 
doubtless be an active demand for bread stuffs from this 
country—though we should not hope for such events for 
the sake of the results. 

The demand for American pork, beef, cheese, &c., was 
less active in the English markets than of late,— prices 
unchanged. 

Cincinnatt, April 29,—Flour has improved in demand 
siuce the Cambria’s news arrived; prices $4,50@4,55 per 
bbl. Wheat is scarce; millers pay 70 cents. Corn and 
oats 26@28 cts; Potatoes 50@60 cts per bu. Dried fruit 
has improved in demand—peaches are scarce, bring 140@ 
150 per bu.—Apples 60@65 cts. Pork and hog products 
are without change in prices, buta firmer feeling pre- 
vails since the late foreign news. Butter is becoming 
more plenty—packers pay 11@124 cts; best rolls for re- 
tailing, 15@18, Cheese for shipping 64@64 cts. 
per dozen 64@7 cts, 

Cuievecann, April 28—Flour $4 @ 4,25. Wheat 80 
cts; Oats 23 @ 25; Corn 35; Potatoes 62 @ 75; Pork 
9,50 per bbl; White Fish 7,50; Butter 10 @ 124 per lb; 
Cheese 64. 

MANsFIELD, April 27.—Flour $3,75@4,00; Wheat 70; 
Oats 25; Corn 31; Clover Seed 3,25; Timothy Seed 1,25 
@ 1,50; Flax Seed 75 @ 80; Potatoes 62 @ 75 cts. 

New York, April 30--Flour $5@5,25 for Western 
and Genesee--demand active. Ohio Wheat $105@ 1 10; 
Yellow Corn 55 @ 5i cts. Pork and hog a dull. 


Eggs 


440 HEAD OF FINE SHEEP FOR SALE. 


PPE subscriber having sold his farm, he wishes to sell his flock 
+ of Sheep at privatesale. A great deal of care has been hestow- 
ed upon breeding strong healthy constitution, length of staple, and 
weight of fleece. The flock has been improved by some of the best 
Saxony Bucks in the country, and those desiring to purchase fine 
sheep will find this arare opportunity to make selections- Purcha 
sers can be suited in number. ‘The owner will reserve the tleeres. 
Selections can be made before clipping, which will be about the Ist 
of June, and a'short credit will be given if desired. Samples of the 
wool can be seen by calling on the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator, at 
Columbus; and any information by addressing the subscriber at 
Bolivar, Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 


May 1, 1849—2t p D. YANT. 
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REVOLVING HAY RAKES. 


A constant supply of the most approved patterns and styles Re, 
£X vorvine Way Rakes will be kept on hand, during the season- 
at the Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 33 and 25 Low- 
er Market street, Cincinnati. Price, nine dollars each 

JOUN F. DAITR &CO. 
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PETE! RS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. 
(THIRD YEAR.) 
Have established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: Tst.— 
I'he wool is throwa in 10 sorts; Merino Wool being No. 1, the 
¢ grad es numbering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest common wool be- 
ing a 5. Saxony wool is thrown into extra, and p.ime 1 and prime 
Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more, 
2d —I charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, one cent 
- pound; this includes all charges at the depot, exce 
3 —Sales are made for cash, except whe 
owner, 
#7 All wool consig 
er’s name. 
Warehonse corner of Washington and Exchange an 
Builalo, May 1, 1849. T.C. PE TER ts. 





ept insurance. 
nm otherwise directed by 


ned to me should be marked with the own- 


“MORGAN BULRUSH.” 
Genuine Morgan Horse, from Vermont, (and which attracted 
so much admiration at the late fair at Buffalo) will stand the 
present season at the stable of the subscriber in Hartford, Trumbull 
County, Ohio 
Terms $6,00 the season $8,009 to insure,—Pasturage furnished to 
mares from a distance, 
May Ist, 1849, 


N, E. AUSTIN. 


HORSE Ee=6 “MORG AN i TIG ER. 


MORGAN TIGER willstand the principal part of the ensuing 
season at Richmond, Jefferson eounty, (may be removed for a short 
time to some other pois.t or points in the county, as the subscribers 
—_ deem hest,) at eight dollars, (88.) This price is more in accor- 

lance with the customs of the country, than the pecuniary benefit 
of the subscribers, as they have been at very | cousider alle expense 
toobtain him. Good pasture, at reasonable prices, will be provided 
for mares sent from a distance e. 


James D, & Wo. 

tichmond, O., 4th mo, 10th, 1849. 

P. S.—We wil’ award a premium of $10.00 tothe owners of the 
best colt of each sex. horse and mare, the colts to be exhibited at 
Richmond on sixth day [Friday] the 6h of 7th mo. [July] between 
the hours of }0 A. M. and 2 P. M., where a disinterested committee 
of three or more of the best horsemen in the country or vicinity, 
will decide upon the ones entitled to premiums,—we hope all hav- 
ing colts of any discription will attend, as we expect many persons 
to be present who will not decide upon the merits of the horse uutil 
they see mary of his of springs. -D.&W, 


H. Lapp. 
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